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LOOKING  AHEAD  IN  MALAYSIA 


Malaysia  comprises  the  Malay  Peninsula,  together 
with  the  group  of  Islands  which  lie  just  off  the  south¬ 
eastern  coast  of  China.  The  principal  Islands  in  the 
group  are  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo. 

Malaysia  contains  one  million  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Perhaps  this  does  not  mean  very  much  to 
us  until  we  realize  that  this  is  equal  in  size  to  all  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  together 
with  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

There  is  in  this  vast  territory  a  population  of  40,- 
000,000  people;  38,000,000  of  these  are  Moham¬ 
medans  and  are  of  the  Malay  race;  2,000,000  are 
Chinese. 

Although  the  Chinese  form  the  smaller  part  of 
the  great  population  in  that  territory,  neverthe¬ 
less  they  lead  in  education,  and  because  of  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  business  ability  are  the  wealthiest  group 
of  the  entire  population.  A  number  of  millionaires 
are  found  among  them. 

The  Chinese  in  Malaysia  come  from  the  provinces 
of  Fukien  and  Kwangtung,  two  of  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces  of  China.  Though  they  come  from  such  a  lim¬ 
ited  area,  however,  they  speak  at  least  eight  different 
dialects  and  the  only  possible  means  of  communica- 


tion  they  have  with  each  other  is  by  writing.  The 
Chinese  have  sought  to  mitigate  this  fact  by  estab¬ 
lishing  schools  in  different  parts  of  Malaysia  for 
Chinese.  In  some  of  these  schools  they  speak  the 
Mandarin,  or  official,  language  of  China.  In  other 
schools  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  English,  and  the 
English  schools,  which  are  established  in  the  British 
area  of  Malaysia,  are  open  to  the  children  of  all  races 
who  are  able  to  pay  the  small  fee  of  a  dollar  a  month. 
There  are  thousands  of  children  in  these  schools  and 
of  the  pupils  more  than  80  per  cent,  in  the  English 
schools  are  Chinese. 

The  English  schools  are  operated  by  three  agencies 
— the  British  Government,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is 
in  these  mission  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given 
entirely  in  English,  that  the  missionaries  have  found 
their  greatest  opportunity  for  bringing  to  the 
Chinese  community  in  Malaysia  the  elevating  and 
enlightening  influences  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
first  American  mission  school  was  established  in 
Singapore  in  1899.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase,  both  in  the  number  of  such  schools 
and  in  their  popularity.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  sixty  schools  attended  by  more  than  8,000  boys 
and  girls.  About  80  American  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  in  these  schools  and  they  supervise 
the  work  of  more  than  200  locally  trained  teachers. 

Some  years  ago  a  deputation  from  the  governing 


body  of  Chinese  gentlemen  who  manage  the  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  Chinese  schools  in  the  Dutch  Indies, 
which  form  a  part  of  Malaysia,  came  all  the  way 
from  Java  to  Singapore  to  request  that  the  American 
missionaries,  assembled  there  in  conference,  send 
some  of  their  number  to  teach  the  English  language 
to  the  children  in  their  Chinese  schools.  These 
Chinese  gentlemen  offered  to  pay  the  salaries  of  such 
teachers,  their  transit  from  America  and  back,  and 
all  other  expenses  while  they  were  teaching.  They 
did  not  wish  that  the  Bible  be  taught  openly  in  their 
schools,  but  they  did  agree  that  certain  missionaries 
who  should  come  would  be  perfectly  free  to  do  all 
the  missionary  work  they  desired  to  do  outside  of 
school  hours. 

Wherever  English  schools  have  been  established 
in  the  British  area,  and  wherever  missionaries  have 
been  sent  to  teach  in  Chinese  schools  in  the  Dutch 
area,  as  requested  above,  it  has  not  been  long  before 
it  was  possible  to  organize  a  Chinese  church  from  the 
young  people  and  their  families  converted  through 
the  influence  of  the  American  missionaries.  The 
educational  work  has  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  Christian  work  among  the  Chinese  in  Malaysia. 
The  whole  life  of  the  Chinese  in  Malaysia  has  been 
uplifted  by  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  these 
schools,  and  among  the  thousands  of  Chinese  Chris¬ 
tians  now  to  be  found  in  the  churches  in  Malaysia, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  has  been  won  to  Jesus 
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Christ  through  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  Christian 
schools.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mission  field  any¬ 
where  presents  such  an  opportunity  as  this  to  qualify 
teachers  to  begin  at  once,  in  the  English  language,  an 
important  work  which  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  most  influential  section  of  the  great  Chinese 
people  and  which  has  proved  to  be  highly  fruitful  in 
direct  missionary  results. 

The  Malay,  or  native,  people  in  this  section  of  the 
world  are  largely  Mohammedans.  There  are  more 
Mohammedans  in  Malaysia  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  British  India. 
Out  of  these  38,000,000  some  30,000,000  live  on  the 
Island  of  Java,  speaking  the  Javanese  and  Sundanese 
languages;  2,500,000  live  on  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Sumatra,  speaking  the 
Malay  language,  and  these  have  always  been  the 
most  aggressive  of  all  the  races  of  Malaysia  in  propa¬ 
gating  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Singapore,  the 
great  trading  center  for  all  the  islands  and  the  eighth 
port  in  the  world,  is  the  stronghold  of  Moslem  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Far  East.  Many  times  the  missionary 
is  greeted  by  these  words,  “We  are  Mohammedans. 
No  Malay  ever  became  a  Christian.  What  is  the 
use  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  us?  Malays  will  not 
read  your  book.” 

Proud  have  the  Malays  been  of  their  vaunted  faith¬ 
fulness  to  Islam.  They  would  admit  that  they  were 
far  behind  the  Chinese  in  material  prosperity,  in 
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manual  art,  and  in  business  acumen.  Nevertheless, 
they  would  continue  to  look  down  from  their  lofty 
pinnacle  of  selfishness  and  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  victorious  world  religion  upon  all  races  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  those  who 
were  "surrendered  to  God.” 

What  difference  has  the  great  world  war  made  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Malay  people  toward  the  other 
races,  and  particularly  toward  Christianity?  Will 
they  be  as  proud  as  ever?  It  seems  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations  indicate  that  we  now  face  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  reaching  the  Mohammedans  of  Malaysia 
such  as  we  could  hardly  have  dreamed  of  before  the 
war : 

1.  The  Malay  conceptions  of  world  power  have 
always  centered  around  Constantinople.  This  idea 
was  accentuated  some  years  ago  by  the  visit  of  a 
Turkish  warship  to  Malaysia  in  Singapore  harbor, 
and  some  Malays  began  at  that  time  to  wear  the 
Turkish  fez;  but  during  the  four  years  of  war  with 
the  complete  defeat  of  Turkey  and  her  expulsion  from 
all  parts  of  the  Near  East  which  she  had  advertised, 
with  her  expulsion  from  the  Holy  City  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  the  Malay  conception  of  Turkish  world  power 
has  finally  crumbled  and  they  have  come  to  see  the 
inefficacy  of  the  Mohammedan  world  religion  and 
power. 

2.  The  complete  defeat  of  the  Central  powers,  in 
the  second  place,  will  mean  more  than  anything  else 
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in  Malaysia  for  the  firm  establishment  of  British 
authority.  German  goods  have  already  disappeared 
from  the  markets.  German  trade  and  German  mer¬ 
chants  and  German  mail  steamers,  once  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  Singapore,  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Malay  men  were  not 
enlisted  as  soldiers  and  they  took  no  active  part  in 
the  fighting,  but  local  steamers  with  Malay  crews 
were  engaged  in  the  transport  service  of  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  Expedition  and  the  Malays  will  certainly  know 
enough  about  What  has  happened  to  be  able  to  draw 
their  ovm  conclusions  as  to  the  triumph  of  British 
conceptions  of  justice  and  national  righteousness 
over  those  of  autocratic  control  such  as  Germany 
vaunted. 

3.  Western  education  is  coming  to  be  more  sought 
after  by  the  Malays  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  na¬ 
tive  state  of  Johore,  just  north  of  Singapore,  has 
recently  requested  that  the  English  Presbyterian 
Mission  take  over  all  the  English  schools  in  that 
Mohammedan  country. 

4.  There  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
sale  of , the  Bible  to  Mohammedans  in  Malaysia.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  Scripture  portions  sold  in 
the  Malay  language  and  in  the  Javanese  language  is 
more  than  33  1-3  per  cent,  for  one  year. 

5.  The  British  and  Dutch  Governments  have  been 
teaching  the  Mohammedans  of  Malaysia  to  read  their 
own  languages  and  today  more  than  700,000  children 
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are  now  being  taught  Malay  and  Javanese  languages 
in  8,655  schools.  As  a  result  of  the  last  decades  of 
instruction  in  these  schools,  millions  in  Malaysia  are 
now  able  to  read  in  their  own  languages  the  Chris¬ 
tian  literature  which  is  being  printed  in  Singapore 
and  distributed  throughout  that  entire  territory. 

The  prejudice  and  opposition  of  Mohammedan  peo¬ 
ples  have  always  been  most  successfully  overcome 
through  the  agency  of  medical  work.  In  those  parts 
of  Malaysia  which  are  under  the  Dutch  Government, 
the  Government  itself  assumes  three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  the  building  and  maintaining  of  such  institu¬ 
tions.  A  dozen  such  hospitals  ought  to  be  started  at 
once,  if  the  necessary  staffs  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
missionaries  for  the  evangelistic  work  connected 
with  them  can  be  supplied.  Other  missionaries,  men 
and  women,  are  needed  for  strategic  educational 
work  and  for  a  great  literature  campaign.  Now  is 
the  opportunity  to  test  the  influence  of  Islam  in  the 
Far  East  and  to  put  in  the  place  of  that  blighting 
fatalism  the  inspiration  of  fresh  faith  in  God  and 
aspiration  for  true  liberty. 

Malaysia  calls  to  the  men  and  women  of  America 
to  teach  its  people  the  new  way  of  life. 
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